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EDITORIALS 


ABOUT PRICES—While prospects for the suc- 

cess of the industry’s drive to bring about decon- 
trol of canned food prices seem rather bleak just now, 
the effort has not been without promising side effects. 
Despite the premature arrival of mid-summer tem- 
peratures and the increasing heat of the political cam- 
paign, everyone seems to be talking about price these 
days. And many organizations are taking up the 
cudgel for decontrol. Such a situation, of course, is 
bound to cause some confusion concerning the subject. 
The GMA pamphlet, for instance, “Let’s Talk about 
your Grocery Bill’, while it presents good and suffi- 
cient reasons why food prices are and should be 
higher, doesn’t particularly serve the purpose of the 
canning industry, for canned foods are not only not 
higher, but are actually lower than they were a year ago 
and have been consistently so. GMA, of course, covers 
a broad field, and it would undoubtedly be rather im- 
possible, particularly in a brochure of this kind, to 
present the details on each and every branch of the 
food industry, but it is the effects of exactly this type 
of omission that the National Canners Association has 
been trying to overcome in its excellent publicity of 
recent weeks. Canners just can’t afford to ride with 
the overall food industry in this matter of prices. 


1 CONSUMER LEARNS THE TRUTH 


Back in 1949 (we started to say about a year ago, 
time has a habit of getting away from us) the writer 
of this column noticed that the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Labor was grouping canned fruits and vege- 
tables with all fruits and vegetables in its monthly 
price bulletin. When the picture was explained to the 
officials concerned, they were prompt to include a line 
in the chart showing the trend in canned fruits and 
vegetable charts. And that has been continued to this 
day. In a release dated June 17 the Department notes 
that retail food prices reached a new peak in May, but 
in their explanation they state very plainly that canned 
foods declined 0.35 percent from April to May, and 
that they were down 2.18 percent from a year ago. 
The report, in our ‘opinion, is a very fair statement 
of the food price picture. 


But we are rambling. What we really wanted to do 
when we started this subject, was to call the industry’s 
atteiition to the excellent job the A & P (and some 
other retail food stores) are doing along this line. If 
ther.’s a canner who has missed seeing the weekly 
stor. Ads. of the A & P these past several months, he 
shou'd surely study carefully the Ad. in next Thurs- 
day -vening’s newspaper. Here is a direct compari- 
son, item by item of prices today and a year ago. 
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Canned foods, of course, stand up well by comparison 
with other food items. This is the type of publicity 
that reaches home, and although the A & P pardonably 
takes credit for the present favorable price picture, 
this type of advertising is bound to win friends and 
influence people for the Canning Industry, just as long © 
as the favorable comparison is possible. In planning 
their 1952 packs, canners are doing everything they 
can to make it possible another year. 


CAN SIZES—The story of the gain in popularity of 
the No. 303, and even the 8 ounce can, at the expense 
of the No. 2, is well known to canners. In some com- 
modities the No. 2 can is all but passe. An item that 
appeared in a recent news letter of the Canadian Food 
Processors Association is then all the more interesting. 
The letter quotes a bulletin of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Consumers as follows: “CAC continues to re- 
ceive many complaints that there are not sufficient 
family size (20 ounce) cans of fruits and vegetables 
available to consumers in some areas. This was a 
particularly acute problem for consumers in 1949 and 
CAC brought it to the attention of canners and pro- 
cessors. In the following year more fruits and vege- 
tables were canned in 20 ounce cans.” 


The Canners’ Association points out that while it 
is true more 20 ounce size cans were made available 
to consumers in 1951 than in 1950, in percentage of 
the total, there were more 15 ounce containers pro- 
duced in 1951 than there were in 1950. In 1950, 39.7 
percent of the total pack of peaches went into 15 ounce 
cans, in 1951, 46.8 percent of the canned peaches went 
into 15 ounce cans. On peas, in 1950, 38.4 percent 
was packed in 15 ounce cans, while in 1951, 47.1 per- 
cent was packed in 15 ounce cans. Again the CAC 
bulletin says “More 20 ounce cans were processed in 
1951 than 1950, but consumers still need more. CAC 
is again bringing this need to the attention of canners 
and processors, urging them to can a still higher pro- 
portion of fruits and vegetables in 20 ounce con- 
tainers.” 


Several years ago this column took the position that 
canners no longer could afford to overlook vital statis- 
tics, showing smaller families and indicating smaller 
appetities. The matter of price comparison was an- 
other reason why we stressed the importance of con- 
verting to the smaller can sizes. We are not changing 
our tune now, but we do suggest possibly the swing 
has gone too far. Actually, though, in our opinion, 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Smoke Waste 


Contamination In 


Canned Foods 


By L. F. GIESEKER, and 
L. V. STRASBURGER 


National Can Corporation 


Food processors, even those not located 
in industrial areas, have the problem of 
preventing smoke waste contamination. 
Extraneous materials including smoke 
wastes when present in canned foods are 
often difficult to detect in final inspec- 
tion and grading. As a result, consumer 
acceptance of a product may be impaired 
before the food processor is aware that 
a problem exists and before corrective 
measures are initiated. Smoke waste 
contaminations have been frequently ob- 
served in commercial packs of canned 
foods. This has led to laboratory inves- 
tigations of the problem and the prep- 
aration of experimental packs. While 
only the problem of smoke waste con- 
tamination of canned soaked beans will 
be discussed, the recommendations of 
control measures are applicable to a wide 
range of food products. 


When one sample of fiy ash was incor- 
porated into experimental packs of 
beans, the fly ash, largely carbonaceous 
material, was found in the brine and on 
the surface of the beans but no penetra- 
tion into the beans occurred. When other 
smoke wastes were incorporated into ex- 
perimental packs, they were absorbed 
through the skin into the bean and dis- 
coloration of small or large areas be- 
neath the skin occurred. Slight to severe 
discolorations of brown, green and black 
were observed. Smoke waste when pres- 
ent in small quantities in the range of 
1 to 10 mg. per 303 x 406 can may dis- 
color as many as five to fifteen beans. 


The discoloration of the beans and brine 
may be so objectionable that the pur- 
chaser will discard or return the can. 
No off-flavor or odor in the canned beans 
was observed in any of the smoke wastes 
which were tested. 


The composition of airborne materials 
may vary to a great extent. In general, 
the composition of smoke waste from 
efficient combustion of fuels is essentially 
carbonaceous material which will show 
up as dark specks in the brine and on 
the skin of the beans. No discoloration of 
the beans generally occur. Smoke waste 
from inefficient combustion of fuels con- 
tains tar and similar compounds which 
may cause discoloration of beans even 
when present in relatively small amounts. 


SOURCE OF DIFFICULTY 


The most frequent source of difficulty 
of smoke contamination in commercial 
packs has been found due to airborne 
materials settling into the empty cans 
during transit, storage and while convey- 
ing the cans to the filling equipment. 
Efficient can washers and protection of 
cans in transit and storage can effec- 
tively eliminate this source of contami- 
nation. The danger of contamination in 
other phases of the processing should 
not, however be overlooked. Discolored 
beans have been observed in experimen- 
tal packs where smoke wastes were 
added to the dry beans prior to soaking. 
Absorption of smoke wastes into the 


Canned soaked beans showing discolora- 
tion resulting from smoke waste con- 
tamination. 


beans occurred during the soaking and 
subsequent washing and blanching oper- 
ations did not completely remove the 
materials. 


To avoid contamination from smoke 
waste, the following recommendations 
should be considered: 


1. Installation of efficient can washers 
on all lines. 


2. Enclosing of can conveyors carry- 
ing empty cans from cars or trucks into 
the plant. 


3. Protection of cans in transit to pre- 
vent airborne materials from settling 
into the cans. 


4. Protection of storage cans. Stor- 
age cans may be purchased in paper 
bags; or where bulk storage is advisable, 
the cans should be covered as tightly as 
possible with paper. 


5. Keeping of the canning room tight- 
ly closed to prevent the entrance of air- 
borne materials where beans are ex- 
posed. 


6. Thorough washing of beans prior 
to soaking, 


7. Protection of beans in transit. The 
floor, sides of the car and top of the bags 
should be lined with paper. 


8. Installation of smoke controllers to 
prevent settling of fly ash in cans and 
on factory equipment. 
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Associated Independent Canners--Activity Report 


How can a bunch of little fellows you 
call “barefooted canners,”’ do anything 
big in promotions? They sell you nearly 
all of your Peas and Corn for your own 
labels. How can these little fellows pump 
up all the sales pressure needed to in- 
crease the sales of 45 million cases of 
corn and peas,—in order to offer you dis- 
tributors as much power for your own 
brands as you are offered every day in 
the week, and sometimes six time a day, 
for nationally advertised brands? How 
can canners do it? 


Well, the Associated Independent Can- 
ners have actually put together their 
own powerhouse, thru a new and revolu- 
tionary combination of forces. Broadly 
—they have followed a path laid down 
by Guy McCartney in his talk at Atlan- 
tic City in 1950. The Canners have re- 
ceived a great deal of help from the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. Can manufac- 
turers, you know, never sold a tin can 
unless there was something in it. And 
he finds that the related food products— 
food products related to peas and corn, 
are eager to join their advertising and 
manpower with the turnover and profit 
that can be hitched up to their brands by 
promotion with your controlled labels. 

Some others, the bankers, also have 
an interest in seeing their canners have 
well - worked - out continuing promotion 
programs. And there are allied indus- 
tries, such as the steel, label, and seed 
fellows, who would like to sell more seeds 
and labels, too. 


So out of this combination of forces, 
the canners have rounded-up consumer 
advertising costing hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars, merchandising tie-ins 
and ideas, continuous planning with you, 
generous support from distributors and 
all their promotional assistance. 


MANY ELEMENTS COOPERATE 


Now here are some of the elements 
that these canner members in our organ- 
ization work with. We work with about 
15 field brokers; 500 brokerage organ- 
izations, with about 1500 salesmen; and 
our members have listed with us 1500 
distributors—mostly wholesalers, all over 
the United States. 


Here is a coordination chart of how 
We are operating. It may give you a 
bette; picture, showing how the Asso- 
ciate’ Independent Canners work with 
help ‘rom Can Manufacturers Institute, 
allied industries and related foods. The 
part of the Can Manufacturers’ Institute 
is editorial publicity on canned corn and 
canned peas, also other canned vege- 
tables reaching very easily over 150 mil- 
lion cireulation in a year’s time on peas 
and corn alone. 

Ceriain related foods have been very 
Coope:ative with you in assigning peas 
°° corn to their advertisements. These 
advertisements have been merchandised 
throush the canner members, through 
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Abstract from an address by 
JOHN C. HOLME 


before the Missouri Valley Wholesale 
Grocers Association. 


the brokers, to you distributors, and with 
your help to an ever-widening circle, 
reaching everybody who can push private 
label Peas and Corn. Your efforts have 
been complemented with store materials, 
more helpfully, we hope, with merchan- 
dising ideas, materials and tie-ins for 
distributors. So you see how these little 
canners have marshalled forces, and how 
they are available to help you increase 
turn-over of your brands. 


THE RECORD 

Now, what has been done to-date! 
Last year we only got started. We had 
9 separate promotional opportunities. 
This year we started off in January with 
this much bigger promotion, “Barbecued 
Corn and Meat Balls” an outstanding 
recipe made with Pet Milk which you 
may remember. I am going to skip 
through reports on this promotion just to 
show you the pattern for our promotions. 
Let’s just concentrate, for a moment, on 
results of our January promotion. 

First, we have here the bulletin that 
went out to the entire Red and White 
organization. Here’s another—Jobbers 
Service, in Michigan. Smart & Final on 
the Coast, here’s what they did... 
I. G. A. sent out their bulletin, took 5,000 
sets of store materials and printed it. 
Here is Sprague-Warner. They worked 
very enthusiastically with us. I know 


they had some increase in movement of 
Corn. 

Here is another distributor in Sioux 
City, Iowa, who advises that his results 
on the corn promotion were favorable: 
“We enjoyed a substantial January vol- 
ume on corn. (Please accept our thanks 
for the advertising material submitted, 
which we have distributed to dealers 
through our salesmen). 

A large distributor on the Coast re- 
ports a 14 percent sales increase on their 
controlled-label corn, with this promotion 
tied-in completely right down the line, 
with their salesmen helping to build 
displays in many thousand stores. 

Here is another big operator in 
Omaha: “We are of course interested in 
the promotion of private label canned 
corn and peas and think that canners 
should more definitely consider promot- 
ing their products for greater profit for 
the independent distributor’. 

A Minnesota wholesaler writes about 
his tie-in with AIC on Corn: “Our rec- 
ords show that we sold over twice as 
much of this product during the month 
of January this year as in 1951”. 

(Some of you may say, “Oh, well, no 
wonder. It was really a year to sell 
corn”. However, they add “We will be 
very glad to cooperate on the coming 
peas campaign”’.) 

Here is a real operator downstate IIli- 
nois, a distributor who had a 37 percent 
sales increase. 

(Here is one of these big voluntaries 
in Minneapolis. They asked for 9,000 
sets of materials on any promotion that 
we may develop. They want to push 
their controlled label Peas and Corn.) 


When Duncan Hines was in Milwaukee recently for the “Duncan Hines Day” there, 
he met with officials of Country Gardens, Inc., now packing Duncan Hines peas, corn 
and mixed garden vegetables. The group from left are: William J. Webster, director, 
Duncan Hines division, Country Gardens; N. O. Sorensen, president, Country Gardens; 
Mr. Hines; and Glen C. Olson, vice-president, Country Gardens. 
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And right here—the biggest sale of 
all. H. D. Lee sold 8,500 Cases. 

Here is an example of how the inde- 
pendent canner is grabbing hold of this 
opportunity. This fellow has got his 
label in a retail store with a display; 
and he took the trouble to measure the 
results before and after and, bless his 
heart! He got a 500 percent sales in- 
crease, really something for his indepen- 
dent canner in his home town. He really 
felt this promotion. 

If one canner can accomplish that 
sales result in his own home _ town, 
imagine what a mess you would make of 
trying to can one case of Peas, but you 
do know how to increase your sales. 

We have exchanged ideas with 80 
wholesalers including some of your lead- 
ers here today. As a result of this we 
try to make our sales drives simple, 
sure-fire and selfish. 

Recently we had a promotion oppor- 
tunity break very fortuitously in a tie-in 
with a woman’s magazine that you all 
know very well for its merchandising 
influence: “American Home”. 

The March issue featured a double 
page spread on Corn. Long before the 
announcement was made in Food Field 
Reporter reprinting the editorial, we had 
arranged with “American Home” to get 
25,000 reprints like this one (Exhibit- 
ing) which we are distributing now and 
will be sending out for some time to aay 
distributor who wants to tie-in. Yes, 
any operator who wants to tie-in, can 
imprint his own brand here, can have 
these whenever we wants them. It is a 
gorgeous piece of five-color art available 
through Canner-members. Profit Posters 
have upped sales 250% - 300%. 

We made available to members, “Peas 
—Biggest Food Value” posters, backed 
up by Can Manufacturers Institute con- 
tinuing editorial promotions on Peas. 
Thirty million circulation in this first 
60-days period; 30 million circulation in 
the next period, plus a program directed 
to the institution field, just about to 
break. 


CHICKEN, PEAS ’N’ RICE DINNER 


Now, here you are for your current 
promotion on your Canned Peas. This is 
an all-out sales drive with Pet Milk, in 
partnership with A.I.C. for promoting 
your canned peas in a creamed pea 
recipe: “Chicken, Peas ’n’ Rice Dinner”. 
The recipe was developed by Pet Milk. 
It requires one No. 303 can of peas. It 
is designed to sell your peas under your 
own label with Pet Milk and rice. It 
has the backing, fellows, of more than 75 
million consumer selling messages thru 
Pet Milk’s selling power on TV, night- 
time radio, and day-time radio. 

The Pet Milk organization ran some 
sales tests with private label peas in a 
nearby city. With display like this 
(photo) the controlled label peas regis- 
tered a sales increase of 146 percent. 
That’s what you can do with your pri- 
vate label of peas, without any of the 
powerhouse of advertising or consumer 


impressions behind it, just big mass dis- 
plays of your products with Pet Milk. 

(Pet’s jobbing salesmen are around to 
take your orders for store materials like 
this, supplied to you absolutely free of 
charge, imprinted with your brand here 
provided, of course, on this promotion you 
take the opportunity to tie-in with your 
group of stores using your newspaper 
advertising, handbills, bulletins from 
headquarters, [special instructions, we 
hope, to your operators urging them to 
co-operate, build displays, and to take 
extra shipments of merchandise to put 
in those displays, and feature price com- 
binations]. Here is the other size poster 
to be distributed free of charge). 

The whole promotion works out so 
that if a given operator says, “All right, 
I want to schedule my stores to tie-in 
with a Mary Lee Taylor broadcast”, Pet 
Milk will route their salesmen around to 
build displays, erect point-of-sale ma- 
terials and hang up these pockets of 50 
recipes. You’re getting all this help on 
your private label brand of peas, if you 
will cooperate with the promotional 
forces of your town. 

Very briefly, that is Pet Milk’s part in 
this partnership. Let’s come back to this 
coordination chart, because so far on this 
May Pea promotion, we have been out- 
lining just this one side. 


CMI & ALLIED INTERESTS 


Now, here is the other side. Can 
Manufacturer’s Institute is releasing 
publicity articles like these on the same 
recipe: “Chicken, Peas ’n’ Rice Din- 
ner”. These receipes have been released 
now to editors and broadcasters reaching 
47 million consumers— you have the 
opportunity to tie-in your brand of peas 
and Pet Milk with sales messages reach- 
ing nearly 50 million consumers on this 
phase of the activity alone. 


As an example of help from allied in- 
dustries, the United States Steel: Cor- 
poration joined in with Can Manufac- 
turers’ Institute in this twin-industry 
drive to sell more canned peas and Pet 
Milk. Fortunately, Steel placed this ad- 
vertisement in the May issue of a favor- 
ite magazine of yours—‘“The Ladies 
Home Journal’ —reaching 15 million 
consumers with that gorgeous four-color 
dish that really shows some Peas. These 
portfolios explain this whole deal. Just 
so you will know who the canners are in 
back of this promotion, here is a list of 
the canners who are currently backing 
this promotion, on this portfolio. 

It so happens that by a very “strange 
coincidence” there was a gorgeous edi- 
torial on Peas, in the same issue of the 
Ladies Home Journal. Evidently peas 
are not new to the editors of this pub- 
lication. They just ran this editorial for 
April and they ran this other one on 
chicken, peas and rice in this current 
issue that also, by some coincidence, con- 
tained this Peas advertising. All to help 
sell your Peas. 

A most important part of this mer- 
chandising program conducted by Roger 
Bell that maybe some of you have seen. 
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Roger Bell and the Bell Ringer went to 
5,092 headquarters controlling 226,000 
stores with 3 features in May. What 
can you do, if you really want to boost 
your peas in this current promotion? If 
you have stores bunched in clusters, and 
your salesmen can sell a quantity of 
your label Peas and Pet Milk—enough 
for a real mass display—get in touch 
with your nearest Pet Milk salesmen and 
work out a sales plan together, for using 
his posters for this combination. 


Example—Flagstaff. 

What can you do to boost your Peas 
and Corn in the next promotion; June, 
July with American Meat Institute? 

Mats for handbills—free from A.L.C. 

members 

Shelf hangers—free from A.I.C. mem- 

bers 

Related item displays 

Shelf position— eye level value for 

“Private Brands” 

Pricing “2 for” 

How to communicate these events to 
you — that’s the big problem we need 
your thinking on. 

a. Great help from NAWGA bulletin 

of March 26. 

b. Sales Clinics—4 cities. 

c. Canner letters—kits, follow-ups. 

d. Mail to brokers—in half-dozen mar- 

kets, certain brokers cover all big 

wholesalers. 
. Pet men calling. 
. Bulletins. 


IDEAS INVITED 


Your controlled brands have the profit 
margin—we can assemble this new com- 
bination of forces to speed their turn- 
over. 

You control the lion’s share of volume 
in these 2 great items. 

Easier than getting any cash allow- 
ance because, this service is paid for 
by the canner at only % cents per case 
—'¥, of 1 percent of sales—less than 
canners’ swell allowance. It’s free to 
you and puts a real consumer and mer- 
chandising power behind any promo- 
tional effort of your own. Ask for AIC 
promotion help thru your supplier—we'll 
be delighted to help you. 


Need your ideas, thinking, suggestions. 
Tell your principals what you are doing 
to move their Peas and Corn with A.I.C. 
sponsored Promotions. 

Now can we work with you on other 
items? 

(I want to close with a plea for help 
in communications—the need for com- 
municating our promotions to you and 
for our need to know more about what 
you want, so that we come to you with 
the kind of promotions for your Peas 
and Corn when you want them, with the 
right kind of power behind them.) 

You have got a great profit margin in 
your private labels. We think you have 
the power in A.I.C. promotions to in- 
crease your turnover. These promotions 
are available to you through your canner 
suppliers. I am very eager to get your 
ideas on what we can do to help you. 
Thank you. 
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Abstracts of Selected Papers Delivered at IFT Meeting 


INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO THE POSSIBLE USE 
OF ATOMIC FISSION PRODUCTS FOR. 
FOOD STERILIZATION 


J. H. HAYNErR, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D. C., and B. E: Proctor, Department of Food Technology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


A number of college and research laboratories are engaged in 
research projects sponsored by the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission for the purpose of investigating, on a fun- 
damental basis, the potentialities of radioactive Co*’ as a pos- 
sible means of food sterilization. 


Radioactive sources produced at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory are being utilized as mock sources in place of atomic 
fission by-products, which may be available sometime in the 
future if the investigations indicate the feasibilty of such 
methods. 

The cooperating laboratories are: Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, Columbia University, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Schering Corporation, 
Stanford Research Institute, University of Chicago, University 
of Michigan, Vitro Corporation, and Yale University. 

A collective progress report on these projects was given. 


THE BIOCHEMICAL APPROACH TO THE 
PREVENTION OF SIDE-EFFECTS PRODUCED BY 
IONIZING RADIATIONS ON FOODS, DRUGS, 
AND TISSUES 


BERNARD E, Proctor, SAMUEL A. GOLDBLITH, CHARLES J. BATEs, 


and OuiviA A. HAMMERLE, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


One of the important problems in the sterilization of foods 
and other heat-sensitive materials by ionizing radiations is the 
elimination of the undesirable side-effects produced, such as 
changes in flavor, texture, and color. 


Use of inert atmospheres and low temperatures have been 
advocated in the past, but although these minimize the side- 
effects, they do not completely eliminate them. 

This paper presented a new approach that has been found to 
be successful in a number of instances by the addition of a 
free-radical acceptor to the material that is to be irradiated. 
The theoretical rationale, the background, and the mode of 
action of this approach as well as quantitative illustrations of 
its eflicacy were presented. 


EFFECT OF PROCESSING CONDITIONS ON 
ORGANOLEPTIC CHANGES IN FOODSTUFFS 
STERILIZED WITH HIGH INTENSITY ELECTRONS 
\VOLFGANG HUBER, ARNO BRASCH, and ADNAN WALY, 
Electronized Chemicals Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Th: remarkable efficacy of high intensity electrons in effecting 
heatl: s sterilization of foodstuffs, is by now a well established 
fact. The applicability of ionizing radiation to the processing 
of fo. stuffs will thus depend largely on the successful develop- 
ment »f technics to assure sterilization with a minimum of 
orga: leptic changes. 


Th killing efficiency of microorganisms in foods with high 


inten: ty electrons was found to be independent of temperature 
In the range of 25°C. to —180°C., while a synergistic effect was 
obser’d at elevated temperatures. Within wide limits the 
killin; efficiency of microorganisms in foodstuffs was also found 
tobe dependent of the atmosphere and the composition. 


In « ntrast, the chemical reactions responsible for undesirable 


flavor and appearance changes, in many cases, are greatly 
ent on the control of processing conditions such as tem- 
erat 


‘e, atmosphere, dose rate, and composition. 
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Examples were presented to demonstrate the utilization of 
the above variables in the reduction and elimination of organo- 
leptic changes occurring due to heatless sterilization with high 
intensity electrons. Reference was also made to the influence 
of remaining enzyme activity on the keeping qualities of raw 
foodstuffs sterilized with high intensity electrons. 


A SURVEY OF TIMES AND TEMPERATURES IN THE 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF FROZEN FOODS 


K. G. DyxstrA, Birds Eye Laboratories, General Foods Corp., 
Albion, N. Y. 


A comprehensive survey of practices commonly followed in 
the transportation, storage, and distribution of frozen foods has 
revealed that frozen foods are exposed to hazardous tempera- 
tures. Some technics for the determination of conditions exist- 
ing in warehouse and distribution areas have been worked out 
and applied in two major distribution areas. The effects of 
these practices on product quality and as they may influence 
packaging requirements were predicted. 


THE EFFECT OF FLUCTUATING STORAGE 
TEMPERATURE ON THE QUALITY OF 
STORED FROZEN FOODS 
J. D. WINTER, ANDREW HUSTRULID, ISABEL NOBLE, and ENID 


SATER Ross, University Farm, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


Studies undertaken at the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station were part of a larger project planned by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to determine the effect of fluctuating 
temperature on the quality of stored frozen foods. Strawber- 
ries, snap beans, and ground beef and pork were stored at 0°F. 
and at temperatures fluctuating between 0° and 10 to 13°F. for 
periods up to 10 months. - 

In general, the effect of temperature fluctuations on ground 
beef and pork was much less than the effect of storage time, 
wrapping material, and shape of package within the limits of 
the temperatures and storage periods used. When wrapped in 
waxed paper, the ground meat stored at 0°F. was scored sig- 
nificantly higher in flavor, aroma, and absence of visible desic- 
cation than when stored at fluctuating temperatures. No con- 
sistent differences were found when the meat was wrapped in 
laminated aluminum foil. 

Strawberries stored for eight to ten months at 0°F. were 
scored significantly higher in flavor, color, texture, and shape 
than when stored at fluctuating temperatures. There were no 
significant differences in quality when strawberries and snap 
beans were stored for six months or less. The ascorbic acid 
content was only slightly, if at all, affected by the different stor- 
age temperatures. Loss of weight was much greater at the 
fluctuating temperatures. 


PRESERVATION OF COLOR IN RED SOUR 
CHERRIES WITH PHYTATES 


R. F. COHEE, Corn Products Sales Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
JACK NELSON, John C. Morgan Co., Traverse City, Mich. 


Previous work done with phytates on removing trace metals 
from vinegar, and discoloration in processed Maraschino type 
cherries indicated that experiments on canned red sour pitted 
cherries would be desirable. 

Attempts were made to remove blemishes from the skins on 
cherries by canning with phytic acid. Test packs were made in 
cans and glass subjected to storage life analysis. Surprising 
results were obtained in the retention of color and taste of cher- 
ries processed with phytates. Colored movies and slides were 
made to portray the nature of the work attempted and the re- 
sults obtained. 
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KING APPOINTED GMA 
AGRICULTURAL CONSULTANT 


The appointment of Joseph P. King 
as Agricultural Consultant of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc. was an- 
nounced June 16 by Paul S. Willis, Pres- 
ident, at a dinner in the Mayflower Hotel 
at which Mr. Willis was the host to 
members of the National Association of 
Radio Farm Directors attending the an- 
nual meeting of that organization in 
Washington. 

Mr. King, who is now agricultural 
manager, Birds-Eye Division of General 
Foods Corporation, will succeed Dave 
Thompson who will retire on July 31st 
after serving GMA for the past seven 
years as Agricultural Consultant. 

The Agricultural Relations Program 
of GMA was started by Dave Thompson 
back in 1945 to stimulate cooperation 
and increase understanding between 
farmers and food manufacturers as 
partners in The Life Line of America, 
the line of essential processes between 
food in the field and food on the table. 
Working with the principal farm organ- 
izations such as the National Grange, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
Agricultural Editors, Radio Farm Direc- 
tors, Land Grant Colleges and the Ex- 
tension Service of the USDA, the GMA 
Program has done much to increase un- 
derstanding and cooperation on the prob- 
lems that are common to agriculture and 
the food industry. 

One phase of the program which is 
unique is the work of the GMA Agricul- 
tural Advisory Committee composed of a 
group of food industry leaders who meet 
with department heads from various 
agricultural colleges, farm leaders and 
Department of agricultural representa- 
tives at semi-annual meetings at differ- 
ent colleges in different areas of the 
United States. These meetings have de- 
veloped mutual confidence between in- 
dustry and those agricultural groups in 
working together on matters of mutual 
interest. 

The GMA Agricultural Relations Pro- 
gram will be continued under the direc- 
tion of Joe King who brings to the 
assignment a long record of outstanding 
work in and with agriculture. He has 
been a member of the National Canners 
Association Raw Products Committee on 
its Technical Advisory Committee since 
1945, serving as chairman of the former 
in 1948 and 1949. He was for 3 years 
chairman of the New York Canners 
Agricultural Committee. He did much 
to stimulate cooperation between grow- 
ers and canners especially through con- 
tract improvement and programming of 
group meetings. 


WHOLESALER HONORED 


William Seeman, head of canned foods 
operations for Seeman Brothers, Inc., 
New York wholesale grocers, has been 
elected president of the Wool Club in 
that city. 
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BROKERS CONVENTION 
RESERVATION BLANKS 


Convention Reservation Blanks for 
NFBA’s 48th Annual Convention to be 
held in Chicago next February have been 
mailed to brokers and principals. The 
opening date of the National Food Brok- 
ers Association Convention will be Sat- 
urday, February 21, 1953. The Asso- 
ciation will hold its business sessions 
that day. 


NFBA will hold its annual convention 
jointly with the conventions of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association. 
Each association will handle reservation 
arrangements for its own members. In 
addition, NFBA will make arrangements 
for all non-canner principals. NCA will 
make arrangements for all buyers. 


The food brokers’ business meeting 
will be held to one day so as to allow the 
members the balance of the convention 
period for the holding of individual con- 
ferences with principals, and prospective 
principals. 


The hotels to be used by the National 
Food Brokers Association to house its 
delegates, both brokers and principals, 
include the Bismarck, Congress, La 
Salle, Morrison, Palmer House, and the 
Sherman. The canners and machinery 
people will be housed in other hotels in 
Chicago’s loop area, so that the entire 
convention gathering can be located in 
one central area. 


The mailing of the convention hotel 
reservation blanks was made earlier in 
the year than usual because of the tre- 
mendous job that is anticipated in the 
processing of the forms before they can 
be sent on to the Chicago hotels. 


NFBA President Watson Rogers said 
that it has not been decided whether 
NFBA will hold its traditional members’ 
banquet this coming year due to the lim- 
ited facilities available. Until a decision 
is reached members were advised to keep 
open, on their schedules, the night of 
Monday, February 23. 


NEW BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


Food brokers in the area have organ- 
ized the Connecticut and Western Mas- 
sachusetts Food Brokers Association, 
and the following officers have been 
elected: William Frey, Frey Sales Com- 
pany, President; Henry K. Wittrup, 
Henry K. Wittrup Company, Vice-Presi- 
rent; and Martin J. Zweil, Martin J. 
Zweil Company, Secretary - Treasurer. 
Directors elected are: Joseph Horne, 
Joseph Horne Company; David Saginor, 
Springfield Sales Company; Perley 
Grimes, Barclay, Brown & Jones; and 
Carl LaFleur, Carl LaFleur Company. 
Headquarters of the organization will 
be in the office of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 274 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 
5, Connecticut. 


WASHINGTON 


JONES AND BENEDICT 
LEAVE OPS 


Francis C. Jones, Assistant Director 
of the OPS Food and Restaurant Divi- 
sion, and Clarance C. Benedict, Assistant 
to the director of that Division, have re- 
signed, Edward F. Phelps, OPS Director 
of Price Operations, announced today. 

Mr. Jones has returned to his position 
with the Green Giant Company of Le 
Sueur, Minnesota, where he had been 
employed for eight years before coming 
to OPS. 

He was with the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture from 1940 to 1942 and later 
was an economist with the Office of Price 
Administration for a year. He is a 
graduate of the University of Maine and 
did graduate work at Illinois and Har- 
vard Universities. 

Mr. Benedict has returned to his posi- 
tion as profit planning manager of the 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Bene- 
dict had worked with the Heinz Co. for 
over 3 years before coming to OPS. 

He has also worked for Standard 
Brands as a cost analyst and assistant 
chief plant accountant, and for 5 years 
was cost control supervisor with Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. 


DEMAND DECONTROL 


Immediate price controls suspension 
on more than 200 food products was 
asked by spokesmen for an estimated 
125,000 food retailers during the week. 

The decontrol plea was_ sponsored 
by the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Super Market Institute, the 
National Association of Food Chains, 
and Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America. 

In a letter to OPS Director Ellis 
Arnall the group said: “We can see no 
justifiable reason for continuation of 
price controls over any of these listed 
food items.” 

“Suspension of price controls on all 
items on our recommended lists can be 
effected without contributing in any way 
to higher food prices or inflation’’, the 
letter also stated. 

Immediate decontrol was asked for 
canned and frozen vegetables, c:nned 
and frozen fruits and fruit juices, dried 
fruits, fats and oils, dried bean: and 
peas, poultry and eggs, canned eats, 
peanuts, honey, and dried milk. ll of 
these foods, it was pointed out, are in 
adequate supply. Another list of food 
on which decontrol was urged in: luded 
such items as bean sprouts, bay |vaves, 
anchovies, maraschino cherries, lives. 
fish specialties, ice cream cones, et. 

The group stressed that it is not its 
feeling that only the items they listed 
could be safely decontrolled. “(» the 
contrary”, their letter said, ‘‘it our 
considered judgment that price c: ilings 
could be eliminated on almost ever” food 
item without raising the cost of fveding 
a family.” 
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CANNERS DIRECTORY READY 


The 1952 “Canners Directory” com- 
piled and published by National Canners 
Association, is now ready for distribu- 
tion, the 44th of these annual compila- 
tions, which were begun in 1909, two 
years after the association was founded. 
The new “Directory” consists of 252 
pages, with full cloth binding, and lists 
canning firms and their headquarter ad- 
dresses by states, each identified by the 
items produced. Membership in NCA is 
indicated, along with Association officers, 
staff and committees. Also given are the 
membership of National Food Brokers 
Association and the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, with a Commod- 
ity Index covering 492 different canned 
products. The “Directory” is available 
from the National Canners Association, 
1133 - 20th Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. at $2.50 per copy. 


JOE FULLERTON RECUPERATING 


J. W. Fullerton, Sales Manager of the 
Hanover Canning Company, and Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, is confined to the Hanover Hos- 
pital recuperating from a heart attack. 


ALBERT MECH 


42-year-old Traffic Manager of the 
National Can Corporation’s Baltimore 
plant died on Friday morning, June 13. 
Mr. Mech had been associated with Na- 
tional Can for 24 years in various work 
associated with can shipments for for- 
eign and domestic accounts. He suc- 
ceeded his father, Pete “Smith” Mech, 
after his retirement in 1948, as local 
Traffic Manager. 


FMC TO HANDLE 
BREADING MACHINE 


The Canning Machinery Division of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
will |.andle the sales on a non-exclusive 
basis of the newly designed Harrison 
Brea'ing Machine, designed for bread- 
ing oysters, shrimp, poultry and meat 
prodi ts automatically, eliminating prac- 
tieall all of the hand labor normally 
requiied. On an actual oyster breading 
Insta! ation 20 of 23 women were re- 
place. by the machine. Full details are 


avail: »le from FMC’s Hoopeston, Illinois 
office 


JOINS MORSE CO. 


Ho: ard R. Topple, formerly with J. R. 
Poole & Company, has joined the sales 
staff f the Wm. H. Morse Company, 
New \ ork City food brokers. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


GENERAL CLAY 
RECEIVES HONORARY DEGREE 


General Lucius D. Clay, Chairman of 
the Board of Continental Can Company, 
and former Commander of U. S. Forces 
in Europe and Military Governor of 
Germany, was awarded an Honorary De- 
gree of Doctor of Laws at the 126th An- 
nual Commencement exercises at Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Connecticut on 
Sunday, June 15. 


VENICE MAID APPOINTMENT 


The Venice Maid Company, Vineland, 
New Jersey canners of spaghetti, ravioli, 
sauces, chili con carne, meatballs, etc., 
has appointed Harold C. Brooks, Inc., 
Los Angeles food brokers, to represent 
them in Southern California. Lawrence 
Pepper, Vice-President of Venice Maid, 
has been visiting Los Angeles for sev- 
eral weeks and is well pleased with the 
introductory contacts and sales of the 
Venice Maid products in the territory. 


DIFFICULT YEAR FOR 
‘HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 


Henry A. White, president of the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Co., Honolulu, T. H., 
has advised stockholders that the fiscal 
year ended May 31 was the most difficult 
since the reorganization in 1932. He 
told them that the company’s working 
capital position is satisfactory and that 
the company is working to expand the 
market for its pineapple products. Econ- 
omies have been instituted, capital ex- 
penditures curtailed and the carryover 
“might dictate a curtailment of our 
packing program for this fiscal year”. 
The company will shortly launch the 
marketing of fresh-frozen Dole pine- 
apple juice concentrate, along with fresh 
frozen pineapple chunks. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK 
SCHEDULED FOR 
NEW AMERICAN CAN PLANT 


Construction work is scheduled to 
begin at once on American Can Com- 
pany’s new can-manufacturing plant at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The new manufacturing facility, the 
56th of the company’s plants in the 
United States, Canada and Hawaii, will 
serve the expanding needs of fruit and 
vegetable canners in eastern and central 
Pennsylvania and the Appalachian areas 
of Maryland, West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia. 

The new steel, concrete and brick 
structure, of latest industrial one-story 
design, will be located on the 48-acre 
tract in LeMoyne Borough, just across 
the Susquehanna river from Harrisburg. 
The company purchased the tract about 
a year go. 

Completion of the plant construction 
work and installation of high-speed auto- 
matic machinery, much of which is de- 
signed and built by the can-making firm 
itself, are expected by the summer of 
1953. 


BALL BROTHERS APPOINTMENT 


Norman F. DeLaForet has resigned 
the position as Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Twin Cities Con- 
tainer Corporation of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, to accept a position with Ball 
Brothers Company as Mid-West sales 
representative for the Ball Box and 
Paperboard Division. The appointment 
becomes effective June 23 and will com- 
plete the organization for the sale of 
specialized paperboards manufactured 
for the corrugated box industry at the 
Ball paper mill at Noblesville, Indiana. 
Mr. DeLaForet will continue to reside at 
Benton Harbor, from where he will 
maintain contacts with corrugated box 
manufacturers throughout the Mid-West. 


Artists’ conception of American Can Company’s Harrisburg Plant. 
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HAYSSEN CAMPAIGN 


Jobbers of Hayssen Wrapping Ma- 
chines stand to gain increased sales fol- 
lowing up higher quality inquiries al- 
ready reported from the new promotion 
program for 1952 of Hayssen Manufac- 
turing Company, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
According to Ralph C. Russell, General 
Sales Manager, the new program is 
based on the premise that full pages will 
more properly reflect the high position 
of Hayssen in the wrapping machine 
industry. In previous years one-third 
and one-half pages have been used. The 
new campaign is running in twenty- 
seven trade papers, reaching every in- 
dustry in which Hayssen Wrapping 
Machines are used—food, baked goods, 
dairy products, meats, paper, textiles, 
etc. 


Another factor in 1952 promotional 
planning is more extensive representa- 
tion at trade shows. A compact portable 
display booth background was designed 
so that it can be quickly assembled or 
knocked down for use at different shows. 


Hayssen, one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of wrapping machines, 
was founded forty-two years ago by the 
grandfather of William A. Hayssen, who 
is now President. It produces over 30 
different models. 


CHERRY GRADES 


The USDA has announced an extension 
of time until November 1 for submitting 
views and comments on the proposed re- 
visions to the U. S. standards for grades 
of canned sweet cherries. 


CLOVER FARM STORES TO MEET 


Senator Charles W. Tobey of New 
Hampshire has been announced as prin- 
cipal speaker to address upwards of 1400 
Clover Farm Store retailers at their 26th 
Anniversary Convention in New York 
City July 28 and 29. 


The Senator’s talk will highlight the 
convention program which includes other 
outstanding speakers such as Elmer 
Wheeler, nationally known authority on 
dynamic salesmanship who gained im- 
mortality in the business community 
with his expression, “Don’t sell the steak 
—sell the sizzle.” 


This year is the first that Clover Farm 
Stores, national voluntary group em- 
bracing upwards of 3000 retail grocer 
members in central and eastern parts of 
the United States, has convened in New 
York City. The convention will be held 
at Commodore Hotel and will include 
merchandise exhibits by manufacturers 
and suppliers of Clover Farm Stores. Na- 
tional Headquarters will exhibit opened 
cans and packages of every item packed 
under Clover Farm Brand to illustrate 
to retailer members the quality that is 
under the label. 
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PRISON PROCESSORS 
STUDY CANNING TECHNOLOGY 


An intensive short course in Food 
Processing was conducted June 9 to June 
14 by the Food Technology Division of 
the Morrisville Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute at Morrisville, New York. 

The course offered to 20 members of 
the Department of Correction and Men- 
tal Hygiene featured instruction in Com- 
mercial Canning Techniques, Retort 
Operation and Control, Quality Control 
Procedures, Food Plant Sanitation, and 
the Thermal Processing of Specific 
Products. 


The men in attendance have charge of 
10 different institutional canning plants 
conducted by the two State Departments 
participating in the program. 

The Morrisville Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute is one of the units of the 
State University of New York and offers 
a two-year major in Commercial Food 
Technology leading to the Degree of 
Associate in Applied Science in Food 
Technology. 


Those in attendance included: E. B. 
Hitcheock, A. E. Kogle, Attica, New 
York; Fred J. Wenzel, Millard I. Dis- 
inger, Auburn, New York; John W. 
Black, Earl Fox, Woodbourne, New 
York; Thomas Alston, George Fincke, 
West Coxsackie, New York; George 
Smart, Everest L. Norcross, Dannemora, 
New York; George Laidlaw, Joseph Ire- 
land, Beacon, New York; Richard I. 
Weiss, James E. Casey, Elmira, New 
York; Ray Crossman, Rodney Terwilli- 
ger, Napanoch, New York; William O. 
Wood, Gerard Ryder, Wallkill, New 
York; Melvin E. Holt, William June, 
Rome, New York. 


FLOTILL SALES UP 
PROFITS DOWN 


Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, reports net sales in 1951 of $15,- 
110,427, against $14,290,280 in 1950. The 
net profit in 1951 was $808,003, compared 
with $1,744,808 in the previous year. In 
the formal annual report it was ex- 
plained that the figures do not reflect a 
true comparison of earnings, since the 
company was able to carry forward a 
net operating loss for the year 1949 to 
the operating year of 1950, which re- 
duced taxes for 1950 by $621,923. 


SANITATION SERVICE 


The Fumigation Engineering Corpo- 
ration, Minneapolis, Minnesota, has an- 
nounced the inauguration of a food and 
industrial sanitation program division 
for the analysis and diagnosis of sani- 
tation problems and for recommending 
specific control measures and for the 
training of plant employes in the appli- 
cation of insecticides and rodenticides. 
Milton E. Lindemann, Industrial Sani- 
tation Consultant, has been appointed 
Director of the new division. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


JULY 10, 1952—Summer Outing, Tri- 
State Packers Association, Miles River 
Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md. 


JULY 16-25, 1952—Technicians School 
(Mold Counting), Purdue University, 
Horticultural Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 30-AUGUST 8, 1952—15th An. 
nual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 
Canners and Freezers Association, Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 6, 1952— Summer Outing, 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952 — 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952—47th Annual 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 238-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952 — 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin ‘Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
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NO OTHER TOMATO SCALDER 
can match its performance 


Every 
tomato... 
fully ripe or 

partly ripe 

receives 

its correct 


scald... for 
maximum 
yield. 


ROBINS HAYNIE Hot Water 
TOMATO SCALDER 


Since 1938, when Robins first introduced this tomato scalder, hundreds have 
been put in use. Every one has proved its practicability . . . its ability to 
take the guess work out of scalding . . . its ability to turn out uniform quality. 


Robins’ ingenious design gives you perfect control of water temperature... 
permits you to save on steam and water. Height of water in scalding tank is 
adjustable for variation in capacity . . . saving steam and water on “‘small’”’ 
packs. Capacity is up to 800 baskets per hour. 


These are only a few of the advantages of the Robins Haynie Hot Water 
Tomato Scalder. Complete specifications and a knowledge of all its advan- 
tages will amaze you. Remember—no other scalder offers you what 
this one does. CONSULT YOUR ROBINS REPRESENTATIVE OR 
\VIRE COLLECT. ASK FOR SPECIFICATION 90-S. 


The Robins Catalog is your handy guide to the most modern, complete 
lines of processing equipment and supplies. 


NK Robins 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street « Baltimore 2, Maryland 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
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THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT | 
FOR PROCESSING 


} Apples and apple products 
Asparagus Beets 
Carrots « Corn 
Cranberries « Dried Beans 
Kale « Lima Beans 
Marmalades «Mushrooms 
Okra Olives 


Onions ¢« Peaches 
Pears Peas 
Peppers « Pickles ( 
Pineapple 
Potatoes— white and sweet 
Pumpkin « Relishes 
Rutabagas Saverkraut j 
Shrimp Soups 
Spinach Squash 
Strawberries ¢ String Beans 
Tomatoes « Tuna Fish 
Turnip Greens 


) 
Wherever you look... im 
/ see ROBINS 
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NOTE: NEW YORK STATE CROP 
SITUATION SUMMARIZED IN RE- 
VIEW PAGE 16. 


CORN 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 17 — 
Sweet Corn: Growth has been slow, hav- 
ing been set back by previous rainy 
weather. Recent warmer weather should 
help conditions. 


BUCKEYSTOWN, MD., June 16— Sweet 
Corn: Acreage is about same as last year. 
Yield should be better than last year if 
adequate moisture is available. Wet 
weather in May delayed plantings thus 
intended acreage was reduced somewhat. 
Today the weather is very hot (92 de- 
grees) and ground is baked. Some fields 
were replanted due to previous wet 
weather; some others show poor stand. 
In general we should have a fair crop 
but not a bumper crop. 


BRICELYN, MINN, June 9—Sweet Corn: 
We will finish planting by June 14th. 
Crop looks very good but has had a slow 
start because of cold temperatures dur- 
ing May. There is a very strong pos- 
sibility of bunching during the canning 
season due to this cold weather. Our 
acreage is up about 10 percent over last 
year, but we expect our yield to be con- 
siderably better than last year. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 13—Corn: Good 
stand; about same acreage as 1951. Need 
rain very badly. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 14 — Corn: 
Weather is not favorable at present time. 
Heavy rainfall is hampering cultivation. 
Fields which remain to be planted are 
under water and will be damaged and 
perhaps lost if it does not stop raining. 
Some early fields are 12 to 18 inches 
high. 


PEAS 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 17 — 
Peas: Harvest is in full swing in all 
major sections of both states. Excessive 
rains during the growth period had 
caused some damage to the earliest vari- 
eties. Later fields were not seriously 
affected. 


RED LODGE, MONT., June 9—Peas: Acre- 
age same as 1951; prospective yield 90 
percent of 1951. Quality should be im- 
proved. 


MILTON-FREEWATER, ORE., June 9 — 
Green Peas: Continued dry weather, 
coupled with a 3% inch deficiency in 
rainfall is resulting in disappointing 
yields and bunching at harvest. The sea- 
son for frozen peas is well under way 
with the peak expected about June 15. 
While the quality is unusually good, low 
yields have already reduced the frozen 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


pack by an estimated 20 percent and the 
canned pack by an estimated 15 percent. 
Additional reductions are very likely un- 
less we receive rainfall very soon. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 13—Peas: Very 
dry, some root rot. One-third cut in 
acreage from 1951. Do not expect a nor- 
mal yield. Will pack a few peas on 
June 16. 


MT. UNION, PA., June 12—Peas: Look- 
ing very good to date. Alaskas ready 
about June 18, a little late compared 
with 10 year average. Early sweets to 
follow in a few days. Crop about 90 
percent of normal. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 14—Peas: By 
Wednesday, June 18, we expect to start 
the 1952 Early June pack at Oconomo- 
woe and Poynette. Prospects for the 
season depend a great deal on the 
weather from here in. Right at present 
we are having too much rain. We had 
3 to 4 inches during the past 48 hours, 
which was more than we had previously 
since planting got underway. Many fields 
at present are under water. We predict 
that the pack for Wisconsin will not be 
as big as last year’s. A lot depends upon 
the weather from now on. We need clear 
weather and sunshine to properly de- 
velop the crop. Forecasts indicate heavy 
rainfall during the balance of June. This 
could make harvesting a difficult job. 
We have had some hail damage. At 
Stratford hail stones as big as golf balls 
fell. Sweets show good progress. 


TOMATOES 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., June 12—To- 
matoes: Harvested 558 acres in 1951; 
planted 320 acres in 1952 with an ex- 
pected yield of about 9 tons per acre. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 17—To- 
matoes: Shown excellent growth the past 
week in all sections except the portions 
of Hartford and Baltimore Counties 
where hail did considerable local dam- 
age. On the Delmar Peninsula earliest 
set plants are about two feet in diam- 
eter; first fruit is setting. 


PEORIA, ILL., June 13—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age same as last year. Plants all set 
with good stand. Moisture conditions 
are good. 


JEANERETTE, LA., June 9 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage small; crop coming along fine 
but a little too much rain. 


REEDS SPRING, MO., June 14 — Toma- 
toes: Fields that were transplanted are 
in wonderful conditions. Need rain so 
that more acres can be transplanted. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 13—Tomatoes: 
Same acreage as 1951. Good set of 
plants. 


MT. UNION, PA., June 12 — Tomatoes: 
Planting completed June 3; good stand, 


CALLAO, VA., June 17—Tomatoes: Look 
good but a little later than last year, 
Acreage 25 percent shorter this year. 


FRUIT 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., June 12— 
Peaches: None available 1951 due to 
freeze; expect 70,000 to 90,000 bushels 
of Elberta Freestones for 1952 process- 
ing. 

Apricots: None packed in 1951; 1952 
crop looks like we’ll be able to get around 
20,000 bushels for processing. 


LOVELAND, COLO., June 11— Red Sour 
Cherries: Crop 75 percent of last year 
or 1300 tons. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 17— 
Peaches: Thinning now underway in 
both states and the normal “June drop” 
of fruit is taking place. In most sections 
the set is still heavy. 

Apples: Continue to develop season- 
ally. Crop in Delaware will be the small- 
est in several years because of recent 
heavy tree removals. 


BOISE, IDAHO, June 9—Apples: Pros- 
pects for crop is about the same as last 
year with perhaps heavier set on the 
Jonathans. Our guess is Idaho will pick 
1,650,000 bushels and of this amount 
100,000 to 150,000 bushels will be pro- 
cessed. Probable applesauce pack, 60,- 
000 cases on 24/2% basis with balance 
of production in dries. 

Prunes: Crop is heavier than last 
year, perhaps as much as 27,000 to 
28,000 tons. Of this amount our guess 
is that approximately 3,500 to 4,500 tons 
will go to the canneries with balance 
being sold on fresh market. 


COLOGNE, N. J., June 13—Blueberries: 
Crop looks exceptionally good and if 
weather stays favorable there will be a 
larger yield than last season. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 17—Snap 
Beans: Harvest of earlies in Wicomico 
and Somerset Counties is now active. 
Quality ranges from fair to good. 


Lima Beans: Planting for processing 
continues in the important Delaware 
area. 

Cucumbers: Blossoming and _seiting 
runners in the Peninsula; spraying and 
dusting for the striped beetle is neces- 
sary. 

Asparagus: Cutting continues in many 
fields with some increase in volume re 
sulting from the recent warmer weather. 


JEANERETTE, LA., June 9—Okra: Crop 
normal, 
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Sweet Potatoes: Acreage larger than 
last year; crop in good condition. Should 
begin packing sometime in August. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 13 — Lima 
Beans: Just planted; too dry for them 
to germinate. 


BAYFIELD, WIS., June 14—Green & Wax 
Beans: Acreage a little less than last 
year. Planting started May 26, which 
is earlier than most years, and will be 
completed about June 19. Growing con- 
ditions have been favorable to date but 
a little more rain now would be bene- 
ficial. 


RED SOUR CHERRY GRADES 
ESTABLISHED IN MICHIGAN 


The State of Michigan has established 
grades for red sour cherries that may be 
sold or offered for sale for canning and/ 
or preserving purposes, and all cherries 
delivered to processors must have grade 
certificates starting with the 1952 season. 

The new regulations call for a mini- 
mum grade of 88 percent if they are to 
be sold to processors. Following are the 
regulations as issued: 


1. U. S. Standards for red sour cher- 
ries for manufacture, hereby defined as 
canning and/or preserving, must meet 
the standards for U. S. No. 1 Grade, 
except that each cherry shall have a 
diameter of not less than 1% of one inch. 
Also a total tolerance of twelve percent 
by weight shall be permitted for grade 
defects, but no part of this tolerance 
shall be allowed for cherries which are 
affected by worms. 


2. No red sour cherries shall be of- 
fered for sale or sold for canning and/or 
preserving that do not meet the grade 
established in Paragraph 1. 


3. Every lot of red sour cherries sold 
for canning and/or preserving must be 
accompanied by a federal-state inspec- 
tion certificate showing the grade of the 
cherries to be equal to the grade estab- 
lished in Paragraph No. 1. 


GF SETS SALES RECORD 


Net sales of the General Foods Cor- 
poration reached a new high of $632,- 
\44,5°1 during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1952. This compares with net 
sales of $589,223,204 during the 1951 
fiscal period. 


This made it the 19th consecutive year 
that not sales for the company surpassed 
any } evious reporting period, according 
to Clarence Francis, chairman. 


Mainly because of higher taxes, how- 
ever, net earnings dropped from $26,- 
407,197 for the 1951 fiscal year, to $20- 
435,62) for the 1952 fiscal. After pre- 
ferred dividends, this is equal to $3.52 
4 cohmon share for fiscal 1952 as 
agains! $4.58 a share for 1951, a decline 
of $1.06 per share. 
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MANUFAC Ture 
WIAGARA CHEMicaL 
diy 


Dusting a potato field with Niagara C-O-C-S 
using a powerful Niagara Model AA Crop 
Liqui-Duster. 


Niagara C-0-C-S is a must! 


The end products of your harvest should 
be sound, good-keeping potatoes. Regular 
dusting with Niagara C-O-C-S is the posi- 
tive, low cost way to bring in a premium 
crop. This superior material not only per- 
mits you to prevent blights but encourages 
the natural growth of life-giving potato 
plant foliage. 


The better growers everywhere use safe, 
effective Niagara C-O-C-S. It mixes readily 
as a spray, flows freely as a dust and adheres 
to either dry or wet foliage. Just ‘‘ask the 
Niagara man” for advice as to timing and 
rate of application to gain maximum results. 


Niagara CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION he Bu, 
Middleport, N. Y. Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., rs lagaray 


Pompano, Fla., New Orleans, La., Greenville, Miss., Harlingen, Tex., 
Pecos, Tex., Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., 
Burlington, Ontario. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER — 
Mid-summer temperatures all this week 
ranging up to and above the middle 90’s 
with little or no relief except for occa- 
sional scattered thunder showers of short 
duration, is causing considerable worry 
in canning circles on the East Coast. 
The important Mid-Western area, too, is 
reported experiencing much the same 
weather conditions. Heat and dry 
weather, and a general lack of moisture 
out in the Northwest has reduced pea 
prospects some 15 to 20 percent. Pea 
canning is becoming more general and 
will be in full blast by the beginning of 
next week, including the important State 
of Wisconsin. Prospects in that state are 
reported as still good, although some 
aphids are making their appearance. 


Conditions in New York State are ac- 
curately described in the June 17 bulletin 
of the New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association, Inc. “We need 
rain! Strawberries are in dire need of 
moisture if we are to have the crop that 
was shaping up earlier and peas can also 
stand a good soaking right now. 

“Reports from around the State indi- 
cate strawberries will be lighter than at 
first thought, unless we get rain. Peas 
still look good but we need rain to bring 
them to maturity. Harvesting will start 
at one plant this week on a limited scale, 
but most reports indicate we will not get 
underway until about the 25th or 26th. 

“The spinach pack has been very dis- 
appointing and a very small pack of both 
canned an frozen will be put up this 
season. 

“Tomato planting has been completed 
and plants look fairly good at this early 
stage. 

“Cabbage setting is well under way 
but we need rain to get this crop off to 
a good start. 

“Corn, beans, beets and carrots have 
been going in at a rapid rate with plant- 
ing of corn about finished.” 

Over on the West Coast in both the 
Northwest and California, cherry pack- 
ing is getting underway, and prospects 
for a stabilized market seem no better 
than existed in the early vegetable packs. 
Prospects are for a large crop of cher- 
ries, and that isn’t helping matters any 
from the price standpoint. There are 
expectations of a large crop, also, of 
pears and peaches, with the crop of apri- 
cots and prunes expected to be consider- 
ably under last year. The marketing 
order on cling peaches, calling for a 15 
percent reduction in the crop, has been 
approved. No new prices announced as 
yet. A brand new pineapple pack is also 
getting under way on the Islands and 
prices are expected any day. Prospects 
are for an excellent crop. The aspara- 
gue and citrus pack are about over and 
the Alaska salmon pack is on but ship- 
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ments are delayed on account of Dock 
Strike. 


PEAS — There are reports of some 
rather low prices here in the Tri-States 
all the way down to $1.00 for standard 
ungraded 303’s. At least one broker 
referred to these as “hot weather bul- 
lets”. Then, too, there are carryover 
odds and ends showing up at bargain 
prices. Actually the market in the Tri- 
States has slipped off from opening 
prices. Fair standards can be bought as 
low as $1.05 with extra standards as 
low as $1.15 for 303’s. Chances are can- 
ners selling at these prices will be sorry 
when the real situation is known, 


BEANS—lIn beans, too, there are re- 
ports of low prices as raw stock becomes 
more plentiful in this area. For full 
quality beans, fancy french sliced are 
priced at 95 cents for 8 oz., $1.45 to $1.55 
for 303, $1.65 up to $1.70 for No. 2, with 
10’s at $8.25. Not too many prices are 
being heard on round cut as yet, al- 
though some standards are listed at 
$1.15 to $1.20 for 303’s, and $1.25 to 
$1.30 for No. 2. 


TOMATOES — The tomato market 
continues to show weak spots with stand- 
ard 2’s available in the Tri-States as low 
as $1.40. Competition from Texas, where 
the pack is winding up, continues. Toma- 
toes are offered out of Texas at 90 cents 
for 1’s, $1.271% for 303’s, and $7.00 for 
10’s, f.0.b., for prompt shipment only. 


STATISTICS—The National Canners 
Association is still grinding out 1951 
pack statistics, as it continues to expand 


this service. The latest report issued 
June 16 contains figures for the 1951 
pack of carrots and peas, succotash, and 
mixed vegetables, all of which, if memory 
serves us right, are reported for the first 
time. This and other tables are repro- 
duced below. 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 


1950-51 1951-52 


(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, 30,332 29,950 
Shipments during May............ 86,040 124,065 
Shipments, July 1 to June 1.. 4,965,420 4,409,128 


BERRY PACKS—The 1951 Blueberry 
pack is reported by the National Can- 
ners Association at 1,155,425 actual 
cases, of which 829,435 cases were 
packed in Maine. The 1951 Black Rasp- 
berry pack is reported at 303,609 actual 
cases, 270,162 cases of which were 
packed in Michigan. 

The 1951 Red Raspberry pack 
amounted to 112,697 actual cases, of 
which 48,433 cases were packed in New 
York State, and 59,250 cases in the 
Northwest. 

The 1951 Strawberry pack totaled 84,- 
361 actual cases, 22,996 cases of which 
were packed in the Northwest. 


PIMIENTOS — The 1951 pack of 
Pimientos, according to the same source, 
amounted to 672,055 actual cases, com- 
pared to 2,294,147 cases in 1950. Of the 
total 1951 pack 468,240 cases were 
packed in Georgia. 


1951 PACK OF CARROTS AND PEAS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
24/2 48/82, 48/1P 24/303" 6/10 Glass Total 
Northeast 18,999 E 73,655 »742 64,206 4,807 163,409 
Mid-West 27,369 223,656 ,836 603,537 11,901 993 888,292 
9,872 140,260 5,175 317,261 wm 517,459 
U. S. 56.240 437,571 «70,7538 985,004 18,599 589,160 
1951 SUCCOTASH PACK (LIMA BEANS AND CORN) 
24/2 48/82 48/1P 24/303* 6/10 Total 
Northeast & 1,237 35,317 3,465 123,749 2,450 166,218 
1,237. 68,921. 3,465. 187,860 2,460 258,933 
“Other States” includes California, Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin. 
1951 PACK OF MIXED VEGETABLES 
24/2 48/8Z 48/1P 24/303" 6/10 Total 
46,810 266,082 3,621 1,355,086 148,224 1,819,8 
59,656 21,606 28,062 177,092 65,800 352,216 
U. S. 106,466 287,688 31,683 «1,582,178 214,024. «2,172,099 
“Other States’’ includes California, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Georgia, 
* Includes small pack in 300 can, 
The above reports represent reports from all canners known to have packed these products 
in 1951, 
The Triple Succotash Pack (Lima Beans, Corn, Tomatoes) was not reported due to the 
small number of canners packing this commodity. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Broadening Interest Due To Consumer De- 
mand-—Soft Spots In Tomatoes, New Pack 
Peas—-Fair Call For Beans—Look To Ozarks 
For Spinach—Applesauce Gains Strength— 
Demand Lagging For R.S.P. Cherries, Annes 
Quoted At Low Levels—Citrus Stronger— 
Maine Sardines Firm Slightly—Dock Strike 
Holds Up New Pack Salmon Shipments. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., June 19, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Distributor in- 
terest in canned foods broadened some- 
what locally during the week, but buying 
is still a selective affair and buyers are 
submitting counter offers where evi- 
dences of easiness develops. The attrac- 
tive shelf price level of many canned 
fruits and vegetables is apparently mak- 
ing for a well-sustained consumer call 
and wholesalers and chains are being 
compelled to build up their holdings to 
take care of this increased consuming 
call, 


THE OUTLOOK — Price uncertainty 
on a number of lines is bringing the 
canned foods buyer back to his normal 
role in industry operation. This is 
again placing a premium upon buying 
ingenuity and market foresight. Inven- 
torywise, some distributors are showing 
an inclination to liberalize their opera- . 
tions slightly in lines which appear to be 
good “buys” at present price levels, but 
there is no over-all tendency toward 
stocking extensively in advance of re- 
quirements. 


TOMATOES—Easiness is reported in 
Florida pack tomatoes, with standard 1s 
quoted down to 97% cents, 308s at $1.20 
and 2s at $1.30, f.o.b. In the Tri-States, 
prompt shipment standards are reported 
at $1.10 for 1s, $1.35 for 303s, and $1.40 
for 2s, cannery basis. There was some 
buying during the fore part of the week, 
buyers being influenced by the unfavor- 
able weather which reportedly caused 
considerable damage to tomato plants in 
many sections. 


PEAS — Despite the fact that the 
Alaskk, pack in the East is running 
short, the percentage of standards was 
teport dly heavy, and the market has 
softencd somewhat under buyers’ coun- 
ter bi’s. Standard pod run 303s were 
report d available at $1.05, with 2s at 
‘1.15, while on standard 4-sieves, the 
marke! was quoted at $1.10 and $1.20, 
tespec ively, with 10s at $7.00, all f.o.b. 
‘anne: es. Reports from Wisconsin are 
favora ie for this season’s pack, and 
‘anne are expected to come out with 
formal opening prices in the near future. 
In son eases, however, it is expected 
that pice action will be deferred until 
‘anner. succeed in closing additional 
ieals moving out their carryover 
tolding from last season. 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


quality ee ee 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS e GRADERS WASHERS 
| BLANCHERS, ETC. 

| for 

PEAS e LIMAS BEANS e TOMATOES 


BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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MARKET NEWS 


BEANS—tThere was a fair call for 
beans in the Tri-States during the week, 
with fancy French style quoted at 95 
cents for 8-ounce, $1.45-$1.55 for 303s, 
and $8.25 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries. New 
York State canners have cleaned out 
some carryover holdings of green beans 
at low prices, and the market is now 
being held at $1.30 for extra standard 
4-sieve cut beans in 303s, with fancy at 
$1.35-$1.40, f.o.b. canneries. Opening 
prices have not yet been named on 1952 
pack. 


SPINACH—With the pack lagging in 
the East, buyers are looking over the 
spinach situation in the Ozarks a little 
more carefully. Canners in that section 
are quoting fancy spinach for prompt 
shipment at a low of 85 cents for 1s, 
$1.10 for 303s, $1.20 for 2s, and $1.60 
for 2\%s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE FIRMER — Buyers 
are stepping into the market for apple 
sauce in better volume, acting on ‘unfa- 
vorable reports on the new crop... In the 
Tri-States, canners are generally hold- 
ing fancy 303s at $1.15, with 2s at $1.30 
and 10s at $6.25, while New York State 
canners list 303s at $1.20-$1.25, 2s at 
$1.25-$1.30, and 10s at $6.25-$6.50. 


RSP CHERRIES — Spot demand for 
red sour pitted cherries is lagging on 
reports that canners expect to name 1952 
opening prices well below those of the 
past season. 


R.A. CHERRIES OFF — California 
canners have named opening prices on 
new pack Royal Anne cherries at levels 
well below those of a year ago. Offer- 
ings were reported on 2s this week at 
$3.75 for fancy and $3.50 for choice, as 
opposed to general market levels of 
$4.62% and $4.4214, respectively, a year 
ago. On 2s, fancy list at $2.75, against 
$3.42 a year ago, with choice at $2.55, 
versus $3.20. 


CITRUS STRONGER — Feature of 
the citrus market this week was the 
withdrawal of most canners from the 
orange juice market. One packer was 
still quoting prompt shipment, however, 
listing 2s at $1.07% and 46-ounce at 
$2.30. Blended juice firmed up, with 2s 
at 87% cents and 46-ounce held at $1.95, 
with grapefruit juice also firmer at 77% 
cents and $1.70, respectively. Fancy 
grapefruit segments in heavy syrup con- 
tinued strong at $1.65 for No. 2s, all 
f.o.b. canners. 


SARDINES—Maine canners continue 
to quote keyless quarters at $6.50 per 
case for prompt shipment, but many 
have withdrawn the 5 percent advertis- 
ing allowance. Notwithstanding a re- 


ported sharp drop in the run of fish, and 
hence in the tempo of canning opera- 
tions, distributors do not appear inclined 
to stock ahead to any extent, with many 
reported limiting their purchases to four 
weeks’ requirements. 
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TUNA — Hot weather has further 
stimulated tuna demand. The market 
on Japanese tuna is tightening up in the 
absence of substantial offerings from that 
country. On spot, fancy white meat 
Japanese tuna is held at $15.25 per case 
for oil pack, with brine pack at $11.50. 
The market for the domestic pack con- 
tinues firm. 


SALMON—New pack Alaska salmon 
has arrived at Seattle, but canners are 
unable to move their stocks due to a dock 
strike. Alaska red sockeye talls are 
quoted at $30 per case, $2 below last 
year, with halves at $18, both f.o.b. Cop- 
per River sockeye halves list at $18.50, 
with chinook halves at $18 per case. 
Reports from Bristol Pack indicate that 
canners have not yet succeeded in arriv- 
ing at an agreement on prices to be paid 
fishermen. Carryover pinks continue to 
offer at $21 per case for talls, with 
halves at $12.50, while chums list at 
$17.50 for talls and $10.50-for halves, 
all f.o.b. Seattle. Columbia River re- 
opens for fishing tomorrow, with a fairly 
good pack looked for from the summer 
run. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Hot Weather Brings Peas On With A Rush 

—Other Packs Getting Underway—Cherry 

Canners Unhappy — Speculation On Peach 

Openings—New Pineapple Season Begins— 

Kraut Cleanup Expected—Waiting For New 

Pack Corn — Tomato Canners Unhappy — 
Citrus Making Comback. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 19, 1952 


THE SITUATION — The Midwest 
broiled this week as temperatures set 
records for this section of the country so 
early in the season. Wisconsin peas are 
coming with a rush and canning will 
begin there in a few days. Illinois can- 
ners are packing heavily with the bulk 
of the pack running toward standards 
as continued hot weather is having its 
effect. Asparagus will come to a close 
quickly under such conditions although 
usually packing is maintained until the 
first part of July. The extremely hot 
weather is causing headaches in more 
ways than one. 


Reports from other sections indicate 
Ozark canners have started on the new 
pack of beans and will shortly start on 
blackberries although no prices have 
reached here as yet. New York State 
will get under way on beans in about 
two weeks and, up to this point, pros- 
pects look good. On the Coast, fruit 
canners have started operations on cher- 
ries both in California and the North- 
west and they are very unhappy about 
the turn of events insofar as prices are 
concerned. The new pack of pineapple 
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gets underway in Hawaii this week and 
while the pack looks like a good one can- 
ners are worried about strikes, one of 
which has already tied up one steamship 
company. All in all, plenty of action is 
evident except amongst Chicago buyers 
who are still content to move cautiously, 


ROYAL ANNE CHERRIES — Cali- 
fornia canners, all trying to compete for 
early business on Royal Anne cherries, 
worked opening prices down to where 
they are all wondering why they ever 
got into such an industry. These prices 
were immediately met by at least one 
Northwest factor and everyone is un- 
happy. As this is written, fancy Annes 
are offered at $1.25 for eight oz., $2.15 
for ones, $2.67% for 2s, $3.62% for 2%s 
and $13.25 for tens. Choice are listed 
at $1.17%, $2.00, $2.47%, $3.37'4, and 
$11.85. Standards are quoted at $3.05 
for 2%s and $11.20 for tens. All the 
above prices are quoted for immediate 
shipment only as the industry is con- 
vinced prices can go one way only and 
that is up. Also, these prices are much 
lower than last year’s opening. As a 
result, most of the trade have decided 
now is the time to buy at least some of 
their requirements on Annes although 
they are having difficulty overcoming 
their present ultra conservative mood. 


CLING PEACHES — Although prices 
to the grower have not been settled, it 
appears from Coast reports that clings 
should be based on a price around $60.00 
a ton, down from last year. On this 
basis canned peaches would open at 
about present spot levels of $2.40 for 2% 
standards and $2.50 for choice. Further- 
more, best estimates put the coming pack 
at approximately 13,600,000 cases which 
may or may not be handled profitably. 


PINEAPPLE—Hawaiian canners are 
just starting the wheels turning on the 
1952 pack of pineapple and an excellent 
pack is in the offing. Prices have not 
been named but are expected shortly 
after the cling peach situation is settled. 
In the meantime, canners are accepting 
orders for prompt shipment from the 
Islands at present spot prices. Trouble 
is brewing in the shape of a steamship 
strike which has already tied up one line 
and could be real serious if it spreads. 


PEAS — Due to some extremely hot 
weather, peas in the Middlewest have 
come along with a rush and Illinois can- 
ners are now packing heavily wit! the 
pack running predominately toward 
standards. In the absence of new prices, 
sales are being made here this week on 
the basis of $6.50 for standard 4 sicve I 
tens, $7.00 for extra standard fours and 
$9.00 for fancy threes although very few 
of the latter grade are available. ‘These 
are last year’s prices and it appears this 
will be the trend all down the lin until 
OPS comes up with a new formula. Wis 
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consin ecanners will be under way within 
the next three or four days. 


KRAUT — The kraut industry has 
done very well this year and it appears 
unsoid stocks will be gone before the new 
pack begins in October. Hot weather 
has slowed sales somewhat but canners 
are not concerned as sales have been 
doing nicely at $4.40 for fancy tens, 
$1.30 for 2%s, $1.02% for 2s and 92% 
cents for 308s. 


CORN — With local unsold stocks a 
thine of the past nobody is doing any- 
thine where corn is concerned except 
waiting for the new pack. Distributors 
are completely out of tens and have been 
for some time and it appears shelf sizes 
will be in the same shape in another 60 
days. There will be a great big rush 
come next September. 


TOMATOES—Local tomato canners are 
not the happiest people in the world at 
present as they are faced with a weak 
market on spot goods on one hand and 
plenty of growing problems on the other. 
Fancy puree in No. 10 tins is down to 
where $6.00 will buy a dozen cans of 
1.045 specific gravity with ones at 90 
cents to 95 cents. California canners, 
still faced with the problem of disposing 
of a burdensome surplus, have dropped 
the price of six ounce paste to $6.00 and 
not creating much interest. Standard 
tomatoes in No. 2 cans were sold here 
this week at $1.55 and extra standards 
at $1.70. Standard tens are getting short 
and are firmly held at $8.00 with extra 
standards at $8.50. Local canners are 
now faced with competition from Texas 
where standards are offered at 92% 
cents for ones, $1.25 for 303s and $6.75 
for tens. Juice, in the meantime, has 
improved its position and is now held at 
a bottom of $2.40 for 46 oz. and $1.12% 
for 2s with supplies cleaning up nicely. 


CITRUS—With the Florida pack just 
about over, the industry is making a 
comeback from previous low levels. 
Orange juice is particularly strong and 
is held by most factors at $2.25 to $2.50 
with indications there will be little diffi- 
culty disposing of unsold stocks. Grape- 
fruit and blended juices have also im- 
proved and one important factor has 
increased prices to $1.65 for natural 
grapc fruit juice and $2.07% for blended. 
This same canner quotes fancy grape- 
fruit sections at $1.40 for 303s, $1.65 for 
2s and $4.00 for 46 oz. . 


HEADS AC’CENT PROMOTION 


Brvoks Taylor, former Director of 
Plan ind Research in the Chicago office 
of th “American Weekly” and “Puck”, 
has |}cen named Sales Promotion Con- 
sultant for Ac’cent in the Amino Prod- 
Uets ivision of International Minerals 
& Ch: nical Corporation, and will handle 
the er tire promotion program to the gro- 
cery eld, 
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Jt’s TOPS! Jt’s A WONDER! 


RENNEBURG 
Continuous 
COOKERS 


COOLERS 


Write for Bulletin A850 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
well 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, ING. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boston Corrugated Box Division . . . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . . . HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Thames River Division. . . . . NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Division . . PORTLAND, CONN. 
Bogota Container Division. . . . BOGOTA, N. J. 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . . CLEVELAND, O. 


Teterboro Corrugated Box Division . . TETERBORO, N. J. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Volume Of Small Frequent Orders— 
Crop Conditions Generally Favorable—Mar- 
keting Order Approved — Barreled Cherry 
Carryover—Improved Demand For Pineapple 
Juice—Pears Cleaning Up—Asparagus Pack 
About Over—Salmon Pack Underway. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 19, 1952 


THE SITUATION—A good volume of 
spot business continues on most items in 
the canned foods list but orders are com- 
paratively small, with the distributing 
trade showing no marked inclination to 
add materially to inventories. Quite a 
few items are being sold by canners at 
less than cost but buyers are holding to 
their policy of buying as goods are 
needed and the real feature of business 
is the growing frequency of orders, not 
their individual size. This is taken to 
mean that lower prices to the public is 
stepping up consumption. The canning 
of cherries is under way in California, 
apricots will soon be receiving attention 
and next month other fruits will be 
ripening, so canners will be pushing new 
pack, as well as attempting to move the 
rather large carryover in some lines. 


CROPS—The June report of the Cali- 
fornia Crop Reporting Service has made 
its appearance and is being given care- 
ful study by the trade. This recites that 
the season to date has been mostly favor- 
able, the rainy winter this spring having 
been of great benefit to California agri- 
culture, after a series of dry years. 
Little damage was done by frost, with 
this confined largely to grapes. Apples 
promise a fair crop and are reported at 
72 percent of a full crop, compared with 
69 percent last year. Apricots promise 
a crop of but 155,000 tons, as compared 
to 172,000 tons last year and 213,000 
tons in 1950. Cherries are a large crop, 
with 1952 production estimated at 36,100 
tons, of which about 15,400 tons are 
Royal Annes. Figs promise a yield about 
as large as last year. Grapes will be 
below the large production of 1951 when 
3,221,300 tons were harvested. Peaches 
are a large crop and the same is true of 
pears, with an indicated yield of 312,000 
tons of Bartlett pears and 38,000 tons of 
other varieties. The set of plums has 
been much lighter than usual and a crop 
of but 56,000 is indicated. Prunes prom- 
ise of a crop of 137,000 tons, based on 
the dry product, against 177,000 tons 
last year. Olives were still in bloom at 
the first of the month so an accurate 
estimate of the crop could not be made. 
Orchards were in excellent condition, 
however. 


PEACHES—tThe California Director 
of Agriculture has approved the recom- 
mendations of the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board requiring the elimination of 15 


20 


percent of cling peaches from current 
production. Informal talks are being 
held by canners with growers on the 
matter of price for the 1952 crop and 
it is expected that this will be well below 
the price paid last year, but none will 
be set for the time being. Fancy yellow 
clings are not in large supply in any 
sizes and buyers are compelled to shop 
around to get stocks of standard, but 
there is no dearth of choice. Offerings 
of choice No. 2%s are quite numerous 
at $2.50, and either halves or slices may 
be had at this price. Choice fruit cock- 
tail is being quoted at $3.15 for No. 2%s, 
but quite a few sales are reported at 
$3.10, and even less. 


BARRELED CHERRIES — The Can- 
ners League of California has brought 
out figures placing the carryover of bar- 
reled cherries on May 1, 1952, at 16,459 
barrels. A year earlier the carryover 
was 19,927 barrels and the 1951 pack 
was 54,600 barrels, indicating a good 
movement. Both canning and barreling 
operations are now in full swing, with 
prices to growers well below those of a 
year earlier. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE — An improved 
demand for canned pineapple juice is 
being noted, with some canners very 
closely sold up on this item, although 
there is a sizable carryover. Prices con- 
tinue without change, but movement has 
been aided by the weather and by higher 
prices in the citrus juice list. 


PEARS—tThe long drive on the part 
of Pacific Coast canners to move stocks 
of pears, especially standards, has been 
quite successful and some of the low quo- 
tations have been withdrawn. For a 
time, sales were being made at $2.50 for 
No. 2%s, but more recently shoppers 
have been unable to locate any for less 
than $2.75, and sales of California hold- 
ings have been made at $2.85. 


ASPARAGUS — Some canners have 
brought their packs of asparagus to an 
end for the season and preliminary esti- 
mates of its size will soon be available. 
It is quite generally reported that qual- 
ity has been excellent, probably the best 
in the history of the industry. Selling 
has been on a rather modest scale, with 
formal opening prices quite closely ad- 
hered to. Fancy green tipped and white 
spears in No. 2 are quoted at $3.55 for 
colossal and mammoth, with all-green 
priced at $4.00. The popular picnic size 
is priced at $2.80 for mammoth-large 
tips and at $2.70 for large-small. 


FISH—The California Fish & Game 
Commission has issued an order lowering 
the maximum quota of sardines that 
may be reduced to commercial meal and 
oil to 100,000 tons in 1952-53. This ac- 
tion was taken after hearing a report 
from the Marine Fisheries Laboratory 
that only 1,022 tons were reduced in the 
1951-52 season when a maximum quota 
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had been set at 150,000 tons. The estab- 
lishment of an annual reduction quota 
is the Commission’s only regulatory 
power, all other sardine fishing regula- 
tions being controlled by the State Legis- 
lature. 


The canning of salmon is under way 
in Alaska, with 6 canneries operating on 
Copper River, 11 at Cook Inlet and one 
at Yakutat. A total of 89,625 cases of 
kings and reds had been packed to June 
7. Limited sales of No. 1 tall red salmon 
have been made. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


More Plants Canning Shrimp—Hard Crabs 
Increasing. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 17, 1952 


SHRIMP — There are 19 plants in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama now 
canning shrimp which is five more plants 
than the previous week that canned 
shrimp. 

These 19 plants reported that 24,342 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending June 7, 1952 
which was 7,694 standard cases more 
than the 14 plants packed the previous 
week. 

The total pack for the season up to 
June 7, 1952 was 728.866 standard cases 
as compared to 734,345 standard cases 
packed during the same period last sea- 
son or a drop of 5,479 standard cases. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 6, 1952 were: Louisiana 8.404 
barrels, including 4,441 for canning: 
Mississippi 682 barrels, including 296 
barrels for canning; Alabama 151 bar- 
rels, including 52 barrels for canning: 
and Texas 5,157 barrels, making a total 
of 14.394 barrels which is 2,999 more 
barrels than were produced the previous 
week. The canneries received 4,789 bar- 
rels last week and 3,906 the previous 
week or an increase of 883 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News oilices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 78.880 pounds, and 
were approximately 87,300 pounds more 
than 4 weeks ago. Total holdings were 
962,700 pounds less than one year ago. 


HARD CRABS—With the mercury in 
the thermometer rising to 97 and 98 de- 
grees, the crab which is a hot weather 
crustacean are showing up in increasing 
quantity. 

Landing of hard crabs for the week 
ending June 6, 1952 were: Louisiana 
293,332 pounds; Mississippi 27,000; and 
Alabama 15,400 pounds, making a total 
of 335,732 pounds, or an increase of 
72,304 pounds over the quantity pro 
duced the previous week. 
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JUST AS 
IMPORTANT 


IF YOU FURNISH HOUSING 
FOR YOUR WORKERS 


FOR SALE or FOR RENT , 


Interstate Bedding Co. can furnish you with the proper housing 
and feeding equipment for your workers—no matter how large 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 


or small a number . . . no — where they are located . . . 
no matter what the climatic conditions. Interstate Bedding Co. 
and Whole Kernel Corns: manufactures practically all of their own equipment — assuring 
you of the fastest service at the lowest costs. __nterstate’s equip- 
ment is available to you on a Rental basis . . . or outright sale. 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION INTERSTATE BEDDING CO. CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH: 
@® HOUSING—Tents: 2-man, 4-man, 8-man, and Field Tents. 
WASHERS, ROD SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, Cots, Steel Cots, Blankets, 
Sleeping Bags, Double Deck Bunks, Sheets, Mattresses, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, : Ratteons Covers, Pillow Cases, Straw Ticks, Towels. 
@® FEEDING EQUIPMENT—Field Stoves, Cooking Utensils, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, Serving and Flat Ware, Refrigeration. 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, @ TABLES @ CHAIRS @ WASH BASINS 


24 HOUR SERVICE - WRITE * WIRE «+ PHONE 


AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Dept. AA 
THE U NITED COMPANY 1621 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 
4 WESTMINSTER MD Phone: CHesapeake 3-4660 


The Seventh Edition of 


“ Every 
Canner 


should 

Cowrhe 
this 
work” 


Postage 


Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
de book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
an of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 


Stamped in Gold. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery ain otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.15-4.40 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Med., Sm. No. 2... 3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
No. 10 14.50 
BEANS, STRINGLEsS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., SL, 8 -95 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 308..........1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std, Cut, 8 02. -90 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2...2.85-2.90 
No. 10 11.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv., No. 2 2.35-2.40 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 3038.......s0 1.80 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Cut, No. Out 
No. 2 Out 
No. 10 Out 
NortHWEstT (Blue Lakes) 
2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038........0000 1.90 
No, 2 2.00 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ...... aoe 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, .40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
Cut, Ne. BOS 1.30 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ......s0000 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.20-2.30 
Small 2.00-2.10 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
Re. Btd., Ge. Whi. 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.80 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15-2.30 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0...00+.2.40 
35/0 2.10 
1.35 


10/0 


CANNED 


Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .......0..004 Out 
No. 303 Out 
No. 2 Out 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 
No. 303 -90 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303....... me 
No. 10 5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. ..........1.174% 
CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.60-1.65 
BNO, BOB 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std. No. 303 1.35 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 303........++ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Hise, Me. 1.50-1.55 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02........... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.75 
PEAS 


EASTERN ALASKAS (New Pack) 
MARYLAND 


Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303....1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 

Std., 4 sv., No. 808..........0000 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1,25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 

No. 10 7.35 

5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

MIDWEST ALASKAS 

Fey., 1 sv., No. 

2 sv., No. 303....... 2 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........0.000000 1.20 

4 sv. 1.10 

4 sv., No. 10 6.50 

MipWEst SWEETS 

Fey., 3 sv., No. 1,.45-1.50 

Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
1.25-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 8.15 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10........8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 


8 oz. -80- .85 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Std., 3 sv., No. 3038........00000 1.15-1.20 

Std., 4 sv., No. 1.05-1.10 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303........0+ 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
4.00-4.20 


FOOD PRICES 


Texas, Fey., No. 1.05 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 

SPINACH 

Foy., 8 OB. -90 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 

Texas, Fey., No. 303 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.70 
Odd Lots 
Odd Lots 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 6.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2.......cscesseeee 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 — 
No. 2 1.90-2.25 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.70-1.80 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 10 8.00 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2.071% 
No. 216 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 10 8.00 

Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 2% 1.9744 
No. 10 7.25 

FLORIDA 

9714 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 

TEXAS 

Std., No. 1 90 
No, 303 1.27% 
No. 10 7.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 

.9.50-9.75 

10.00-11.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No, 10 12.00 

TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ -90- .95 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... 
1.06 
1.07 

FRUITS 

APPLE SAUCE 
Calif. Fey., No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No, 10 8.50 
B ORs. -75- .80 
No. 303 1,20-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.75 
Chokes, No. 3.10-3.15 
No. 10 11.00 


Std., No. 2% 


No. 10 — 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2......2.70-2.75 
No. 24% 3.65-8.75 
Choice, No. 2 20500255 
No. 2% 3.40-8.50 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1,25 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 2% 3.00-8,25 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
No. 1 
No. 10 
No. 1 — 
No. 10 — 
No. 1 
— 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.50-2.60 
15.00-15.75 


Calif., Choice, No. 2 3.50-3.75 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.....scsssse 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.95-2.07%4 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.65-1.70 
ORANGE 
1.07% 
46 oz. 2. 25-2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1, 0244 
46 oz 


TOMATO 

1.0214-1.20 
46 oz. .... 2.30-2.50 

46 oz. 

N.Y., Fey., Mo. 
46 oz. 
No. 10 

Fer NO. 1,10-1.20 
2.3214-2.60 

FISH 


SALMON—PEr 
Alaska, Red, No. 


Med., Red, No. 1 T. 2 
Pik, Tall, No. “21.00 
“12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1........... “5 0-18,00 
SARDINES—Pet Case 
Maine, Oil keyless............ 6.50-6.75 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 9),.25-9.50 
No. 1 T, Nat. 7.00 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
3.15-8.20 
$.65-8.10 
Large 
Jumbo 35 
TUNA—PER 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.25-15.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 
Std. 2000 
Chunks and 
Grated 010.00 


— 
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